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strong declension add gen. pi. Bedeutung, 
70, 6. — f. Die auf -el. " Doch schwankt das 
Wort Schussel" (p. 93); add dat. sg. fetn. 
Schussel 59, 38. 

A few obvious misprints and infelicities of 
expression, I have not thought it necessary to 
point out. Hagfors's conclusions, so far as 
his data reach, are sound ; other data may be 
withheld from the present discussion. 

William Guild Howard. 
Harvard University. 



ENGLISH POETRY. 

Lord Byrons Werke, in kritischen Texten 

mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen heraus- 

gegeben von Eugen Kolbing. 2. Band. 

The Prisoner of Chillon and other Poems. 

Weimar : Emil Felber, 1896. 8vo, pp. ix+ 

45°- 

A further proof of the esteem in which Byron 

still continues to be held in Germany, apart 

from translations, school editions, etc., of his 

works which have appeared of late, may be 

seen in the recent publication by the Frofessor 

of English at Breslau of The Prisoner of 

Chillon and other Poems, a critical, annotated 

edition, which is intended, like the remaining 

volumes of the series to which it belongs, 

"to lead for the first time to a thorough com- 
prehension of Byron's works, and to present 
as faithful a picture as possible of the literary 
development of the greatest English poet in 
our century." 

The scope of the undertaking, as announced 
by the Editor, includes the publication of some 
twelve volumes of critical editions of all the 
more important of Byron's works, based upon 
a comparison of all standard texts, of older, 
or more recent date, particularly Murray's, 
Galignani's and Baudry's. The Siege 0/ 
Corinth has already appeared (Felber, Berlin, 
1893) ; of Don Juan only a selection is to be 
presented ; while no decision has been arrived 
at as regards the Dramas. 

The Introduction to these volumes em- 
braces : — 

I. Date and Composition of the poem in 
question ; its publication and reception 
by contemporary criticism. 
II. Bibliography, based upon the Editor's 



own collection of the poet's works, sup- 
plemented by that of the British Museum. 

III. The genesis of the poem, and an esti- 
mate of its aesthetic value. 

IV. Compositions dealing with the same 
subject, Imitations and Parodies. 

V. Style and metrical form. 
VI. Separate annotated editions; German 
or other translations ; the constitution of 
the present Text. 

The notes are intended to clear up any diffi- 
culties presented by the text; parallel pas- 
sages from Byron's works or those of his con- 
temporaries are to be adduced. 

The Prolegomena of later volumes are to be 
reduced to narrower limits than those of the 
present Introduction, in which the poems ap- 
pearing with The Prisoner have had to be 
separately discussed, and a large space has 
been assigned to bibliography. 

The next volume that is to make its appear" 
ance is Childe Harold. The method pursued 
in the present volume is essentially the same 
as that adopted in the first, except that an es- 
timation of the aesthetic value of the poems is 
now attempted under a separate heading, and 
a chapter added on similar compositions, imi- 
tations and parodies, while a discussion of 
Byron's use of alliteration in The Prisoner of 
Chillon is now no longer dealt with in a frag- 
mentary manner, as in the edition of The 
Siege of Corinth, but postponed, to be treated 
in connection with a complete Byron Biblio- 
graphy, to appear at a later date. (P. of 
Chillon, p. 255, 256 and p. 56. Siege of Corinth, 
p. xliii). Such investigations, if, as has been 
objected, they do little to enable us to pene- 
trate into the spirit of the poet's art, yet give 
us at least a notion of its outer mechanism, 
and aid in determining the question how far 
the alliterative formulae occurring in his poetry 
are common property of the language or new 
creations. 

I. Details regarding the publication of the 
poems are followed by specimens of contempo- 
rary criticism, in this case of a more favorable 
character than in that of earlier compositions. 

II. Under the head of Bibliography a list is 
given of all editions of The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon and other Poems, whether appearing sepa- 
rately or in collective editions, to which might 
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now be added a reference to the important 
new editions projected by Messrs. Murray and 
Henley. The length of this section (40 pp. out 
of 271 of the Introduction) together with the 
extensive extracts from kindred compositions 
given in Section iv (p. 188-249), an d the copious 
and exhaustive notes, sufficiently account for 
the Prisoner's somewhat "dropsical" appear- 
ance. 

III. As to Byron's 'sources,' and by these 
I understand the literary influences which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have operated on 
the author during the composition of the 
poems, we learn that an episode in The 
Prisoner, hitherto regarded as a pure inven- 
tion, has been inspired by an incident in The 
Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Juno on the 
coast of Aracan, in the year 1795 ; that Dark- 
ness betrays the influence of the strange 
Romance The Last Man, or Omegarus and 
Syderia, London, 1806 ; that the Prophecy of 
Dante and English Bards and Scotch Review 
ers reveal that of the long-forgotten satirist, 
Churchill. 

Wordsworth's influence is traced, on its 
formal side, in the diction and manner of 
Churchill's Grave. It would be hardly a matter 
for surprise if this master mind of his age has 
widely influenced, not merely the form, but 
also the spirit of the poems of this period, in 
the elevation of Byron's ethicai ideals, as seen 
by a comparison between the characters of Bon- 
ivard, Prometheus, etc., and the melodramatic 
" heroes " of the earlier epics, including that 
"rococo figure" Childe Harold ; in the ap- 
proach to Wordsworth's transcendental view 
of Nature, as embodied in the Lines written 
near Tintern Abbey, and to the Idealism of 
the Ode on Intimations of Immortality ; and 
in the selection for the first time, as his 
theme, of those pure domestic affections to 
which the author of Michael and the Brothers 
has raised so many a lasting monument. That 
this influence has been at work upon the Pris- 
oner is the opinion of at least one literary his- 
torian, Mrs. Oliphant, who calls this poem 
" the one grand tribute which the great rebel 
of the age paid to Wordsworth. "» 

1 Hist, of English Literature at the close of the xviii and 
beginning of the xix Century. Mrs. Oliphant, Londont 
1882, vol. iii. 



The Sonnet on Lake Leman gives oc- 
casion to discuss the poet's relations to the 
literary geniuses here eulogised. 2 It may cer- 
tainly seem remarkable that the admirer of 
the Heloise should place immediately after 
the name of its author that of the man who 
has covered this work of all others with scorn 
and ridicule, yet hardly surprising when we 
consider that element of paradox and incon- 
sistency which underlay Byron's character and 
poetry: — sympathy with Voltairean rational- 
ism on the one hand, and Rousseau's senti- 
mentalism on the other, and the cultivation in 
his poetic practice of that very type of poetry 
which as a critic of Boileau's school he con- 
demned, — a dualism which serves to explain 
the conflicting judgments pronounced by his 
critics on his work, regarded now oh its critical 
didactic side, as mainly bearing evidence of 
intellectual power,3 now in its lyrical aspect 
as "the expression of passion incapable of 
being converted into action" (Essay on Scott, 
Carlyle). It would be of interest in this con- 
nection to recall Carlyle's characterization of 
Rousseau, "a morbid, excitable, spasmodic 
man, " "intense rather than strong, " etc. ,4 a por- 
trait which seems to bear the features of Byron 
himself; further, Carlyle's remarks on Rous- 
seau's vanity, similar utterances on Byron's 
literary ambition, 5 on the morbid, operatic 
character of Rousseau's descriptions, in which 
Mme de Stael somewhat resembled him,° and 
on 

"Byron, our English Sentimentalist and Power- 
man ; the strongest of his kind in Europe ; the 
wildest, the gloomiest, and it may be hoped 
the last. "7 

As to the artistic value of The Prisoner of 
Chillon, Roden Noel's opinion that "this is 
the finest of the tales, in perfect harmony, and 
unutterably beautiful," is fully endorsed, and 

3 " Rousseau, Voltaire, our Gibbon and de Stael." 

3 Primer of English Literature, Stopford Brooke, London, 
1877, pp. 110, 159, 160. 

4 Carlyle Heroes and Hero- Worship , Rousseau. Chap- 
man and Hall. London, 1895, p. 170. 

5 Essay on Sir Walter Scott, Cassell's Nat. Library, Lon- 
don, 1895, p. 143. "Is there, for example, a sadder book than 
that life of Byron by Moore, M etc. 

6 Heroes and Hero. Worship, pp. 173, 173. 

7 Essay on Goethe. Cassell's Nat. Library, London, 1888, 
P-38. 
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Hengesbach's objections to its want of unity* 
met by a reference to the "solemn organ 
peal" of the opening Sonnet, itself an organic 
part of the poem, in which the discordant 
note with which this closes is resolved into 
the harmony of the invocation "from Tyranny 
to God. "9 

IV. An extremely readable section is that 
on kindred compositions, etc., embracing, as it 
does, poems and novels, grave or gay, of 
mediocre merit or high literary value, and in- 
cluding no less than some half-a-dozen works 
containing allusions to, or mainly occupying 
themselves with, Bonivard and his surround- 
ings, and thus throwing a curious light on 
Mrs. Oliphant's statement regarding Byron's 
epic and its scene. "This little poem is its 
record to the world, and nobody, now at least, 
asks further." A historical novel by Moritz 
Hauptmann, Der Gefangene von Chillon, 
Stuttgart, 1873, a French drama on the same 
subject, "Par un Huguenot," Geneve, 1892; and 
a novel by K. Bleibtreu, Der Traum, Berlin, 
1880, testify to the continuance of Byron's in- 
fluence on continental literature. 

V. In the section devoted to Style and 
Metre the defective and obscure constructions 
often to be met with in The Prisoner of 
Chillon are fully admitted, while Byron's ar- 
tistic treatment of the Sonnet, particularly 
that on Chillon, and the power here displayed 
in handling the blank verse are taken into 
account. 

VI. Of school editions of The Prisoner of 
Chillon there is certainly no lack either in 
England or abroad. Of English editions no 
less than six : by Blackie, London ; Allman, 
London ; Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 
1894; Stewart, Holborn Viaduct Steps, E. C; 
Hales, London, 1880; Ledsham, Simpkin Mar- 
shall and Co., are enumerated. Of editions 
published for French and German readers, one 
by Harvey, Geneva, 1846 ; for Italians, one by 
Cann, Florence, 1885 ; besides five school edi- 
tions by Fischer, Berlin, 1877; Meurer, Koln, 
1881; Schuler, Halle, 1886; Bandow, Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1889, and Hengesbach, Dresden, 
1892, for the use of Germans. 

8 In his Essay " Shall we read Lord Byron in our classes, 
and which of his works ? " Fulda, 1888. 
yP.of Chillon, p. 124, seq. 



The text selected is that of the editio prin- 
cess of 1816. 

The poem is described as being peculiarly 
suitable for school reading, a statement we 
may fully endorse as far as its artistic beauties 
and the tender, humane spirit of the work are 
concerned, though the picture it conveys of the 
triumph of outward circumstances over "man's 
unconquerable mind " is not very edifying for 
young or old. 

Of translations no less than seventeen Ger- 
man versions of The Prisoner of Chillon, by 
Gildemeister and others, nine French, five 
Italian, one Spanish, one Dutch, two Danish, 
one Icelandic, and one Russian translation by 
Jonkovsky, St. Petersburg, are mentioned. 
The last is introduced by the Revue Encyclo- 
pidique xviii, 1823, as " Cette traduction qui 
fera epoque dans la litt^rature russe." 

In adducing parallel passages from the 
poet's works or those of his contemporaries, 
the notes serve to illustrate the relation of the 
poems under discussion to contemporary liter- 
ature ; in elucidating difficulties, they take 
special account of the translators, " after all, 
the best commentators," as a critic in Notes 
and Queries remarks. The notes thus convey 
to the English reader a notion of the obstacles 
presented to the foreign student by the ob- 
scurities of the poet's style, while they at times 
enable us to perceive for the first time that a 
passage is capable of bearing more interpre- 
tations than one. The objections of critics in 
the Nordisk Tidskriftfor Filologi™ and Eng- 
lische Studien" to the occasional prolixity of 
the notes, sit lightly on the present editor in 
view of the nonchalance with which others 
have been content to pass over really difficult 
passages. 

Etymological explanations, demanded by a 
French critic," are withheld from the student 
on the ground that these are only necessary to 
clear up ambiguities or the mistakes of former 
editors. 

And so, eighty years after the first appear- 
ance of The Prisoner of Chillon and other 

10 Ad. Hansen, Nordisk Tidskri/t for Filologi, Tredie 
raekke. Andet Bind. Kceb., 1893, 1894, p. 182 leq. 

11 Proescholdt, Englisclu Siuditn, xviii, p. 339. 

la Revut de I ' enseignemtnt des langues vivantes. Havre, 
i893-94i P- 4*4- 
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Poems, the present volume 

"wanders forth into the the world, in exactly 
the same arrangement, though encumbered 
by all kinds of additions, which seem at first 
sight to overwhelm the text itself." 

The reception of the volume by German 
criticism is best illustrated by a review of The 
Prisoner of Chillon and other Poems by Prof. 
Hoops, Heidelberg, in Englische Studien 
(xxiii, p. 135), where the projected edition is 
described as 

'an attempt to apply for the first time the 
principles of textual criticism and the special 
investigation of the history of literature, as 
they have been long pursued in Germany for 
the older periods, to the works of one of the 
greatest modern English poets.' 

As to the general plan of the work, certain 
alterations are suggested : the restriction of 
the bibliographical section to an enumeration 
of special editions of the poems in question, 
which might be relegated to the end of the 
sixth section ; the omission of superfluous mat- 
ter in the fourth section (an otherwise highly 
instructive and interesting illustration of the 
literary influence of the poems), and of parallel 
passages in the notes which neither serve to 
explain the text, nor to illustrate the poet's 
style. The sections describing the external 
circumstances of the poems' appearance and 
their inward growth (first and third sections) 
should, in this critic's opinion, as organically 
connected, not be separated from each other ; 
the consideration of the artistic value of the 
poems in Section Three, p. 124, in connection 
with which recent criticism is taken into ac- 
count, would, we may add, naturally follow 
the account of the reception of the poems by 
contemporary criticism in Section one. 

Considering the unfavorable attitude of re- 
cent criticism towards Byron, most critics be- 
ing content, like Mr. Burchell, merely to cry 
'Fudge,' or dismiss the poet's works indis- 
criminately as 'fustian,' 'sparkling rhetoric,' 
etc., it would, perhaps, hardly repay the in- 
quirer to examine, more fully than is done in 
Section Three, the verdict pronounced on the 
poems under discussion by our own contem- 
poraries. In this case, we should certainly not 
leave unnoticed an utterance of J. A. Symonds 
in English Poets, edited by T. H. Ward, vol. 
iv, p. 247 : 



"The best of his (Byron's) earlier tales, The 
Prisoner of Chillon and Mazeppa, were pro- 
duced after the period of his fashionable fame, 
when, in the quietude of exile, he wrote with 
sobered feelings for himself. They owe, more- 
over, their greater purity of outline and sin- 
cerity of feeling to the form of monologue 
adopted. For the moment Byron becomes 
Boni vard and Mazeppa, speaking through their 
lips of sufferings with which he felt the liveli- 
est sympathy." 

Their greater purity of outline marks, as we 
see, in the opinion of this critic, the artistic 
advance exhibited by the poems mentioned as 
against the earlier epics. It may, however, 
still be questioned whether The Prisoner of 
Chillon is characterized by such a fine artistic 
unity as other gems of the Romantic Period ; 
for example, Wordsworth's Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle. The introductory son- 
net is declared by Professor Hoops not to be 
an organic part of the poem itself, which, in 
this case, would indeed be lacking in artistic 
unity. His general verdict on the projected 
edition is that the new 'Byron,' when com- 
pleted, 

"will, with respert to the thorough sifting and 
exhaustive investigation of all accessible ma- 
terials for the poet's sources, deservedly take 
its place side by side with the great critical 
editions of Shakespeare, Goethe and Schiller, 
if it does not even eclipse them." 

As to the interpretation of the poems in de- 
tail, opinions may well differ, in view of the 
author's obscurities, as to the correctness of 
the particular explanation offered ; in other 
cases, we have to do with the mistaken inter- 
pretations of commentators or translators, the 
consideration of which is, perhaps, of more 
value for the teacher than the student, whom 
they are likely only to confuse and mislead. 
If a choice is to be made, the mistakes of 
commentators certainly possess a prior claim 
to be considered to the translations, which 
make no pretence to give a final and authori- 
tative rendering of the text. 

To take a few examples. 

Prisoner of Chillon, 1. 119 ff.: 

And I have felt the winter's spray 

Wash through the bars when winds were high 

And wanton in the happy sky. 

The connection of wanton with wash, as in- 
finitives after felt, is sufficiently suggested by 
the alliteration and the punctuation of some 
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editions, which place a comma after high. 
The spray might well appear to disport itself 
in the free and open sky, as seen through the 
bars above the Prisoner's head and there is no 
occasion for regarding wanton as adjective. 
The second of two adjectives, used predica- 
tively of the same subject and preceded by 
and, does not usually occupy this conspicuous 
place in the verse. 

Churchill's Grave, 1. 23, 

Whose minglings might confuse a Newton's thought. 
Were it not that all life must end in one. 
Of which we are but dreamers. 

The train of thought consciously or uncon- 
sciously pursued by the poet seems to be: 
Death, in its true meaning, what a world of re- 
ality it may open out, what problems it may 
solve, remain for us " the shadows of the 
dream," an inexplicable enigma. Even a 
Newton, pondering on time and eternity, might 
well be staggered by the problem of reconcil- 
ing this spectacle of mortality, the inextricable 
mingling of human remains, with the persist- 
ence of the individual soul after death, were 
it not that all such speculations are, in the 
present state of our knowledge, as purposeless 
and idle as a dream. 

"A former Sun," explained as Churchill's 
lifetime or personality, might surely mean a 
former generation, much as the word day may 
denote a period of time. 

"The love of mighty minds," Sonnet on 
Lake Leman, 6, 7, is variously explained 
as "les ceuvres du genie" or "Kunde von 
den grossen Geistern." A similar ambiguity 
might be found in the genitive "Persecution's 
rage," Prisoner of Chillon, 1. 20. A passage 
in the Siege of Corinth, describing the dogs 
holding their carnival over the dead, has given 
rise to much comment. It runs, 1. 413 f., 

From a Tartar's skull they had stripp'd the flesh. 
As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh, 
415 And their white tusks crunched o'er the whiter skull, 
As it slipp'd through their jaws, when their edge grew 
dull. 

As punctuated, the last adverbial clause 
would restrict the principal sentence 1. 415= 
When the edge of their tusks grew dull (that 
is, too blunt to strip the flesh), they (the tusks) 
crunched o'er the skull, it meanwhile slipping 
through their jaws. As punctuated in Nichol's 
Byron (London, 1888, p. 64), where the clause 



in question is not preceded by a comma, it 
would restrict the preceding one, the sense of 
the passage being : And their tusks crunched 
o'er the skull, it meanwhile slipping through 
their jaws as soon as the edge of their tusks 
grew dull (that is, too blunt to retain it). Ban- 
dow, misled by the comma before it, translates 
the last clause: 1. 416 bis die Schneide der- 
selben (of the tusks) stumpfwurde(when=tmd 
schon). The separation of the second their, 
v. 416, from the noun to which it refers, finds 
parallels enough even with less careless writers 
than Byron. See, for instance, Dream, v. 18, 
" Where are they ? " where the pronoun refers 
to dreams, 1. •$. 

The following passages have been curiously 
misunderstood by the translators : — Prisoner 
of Chillon, v. 233, 4, 

First came;the loss ofiight and air 
And then of darkness too. 

Translated : 

Licht, Luft verliess mieh auf der Stelle, 
Doch dann ward's wieder hello . 
355 till my eyes 

Ran over with the glad surprise. 

Mes yeux errAtent (a tt I A avec une surprise agreable. 
355 As then to me he (the eagle) seemed to fly. 
As wenn zu mir er flog. 
Je crols le voir vers tnoi dcscendre. 

Whether the participial phrase being free, 
P. of Chillon, v. 81, is referred, with Allman 
to me ox young eagles, is, perhaps, not of great 
consequence, though the restriction certainly 
does seem superfluous and absurd applied to 
eagles. We speak of an 'eagle caged,' but 
hardly of an eagle, being free ; and yet one 
translator has Wiefur den freien jungen Aar. 

To the parallel passages cited in the notes a 
few additions might perhaps be made, but 
without restricting ourselves to Byron and his 
contemporaries. 

P. of Chillon, 5, 6, rusted, as applied to 
limbs, might be paralleled by the passage, 
"How dull it is — To rust unburnished " Ten- 
nyson's Ulysses, 22, 23. See Rowe and Webb's 
note in their Selections from Tennyson,Ma.cmi\- 
lan and Co., 1888, p. 131. With Prisoner of 
Cliillon, 63, 68, to which Hales remarks : " To 
the voices of Arctic explorers," might be com. 
pared Tennyson's Lotus Eaters, v. 33, 

And if his fellow spake, 
His voice was thin, as voices from the grave. 
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The s triking image conveyed by the adjective 
blind, as applied to sea, v. 249, might be paral- 
leled by Tennyson's fine phrase The blind 
wave. Vivien. 

With 'The mate of misery' cf. Shelley's 
lyric Misery, stanza 3: "Misery, we have known 
each other," etc., and Tennyson, In Memoriam > 
lix, " O sorrow, wilt thou live with me? " 

The speculative tone of the introduction to 
The Dream is distinctively suggestive of Shel- 
ley or Wordsworth. Cf., for instance, Shelley's 
Lines on Mount Blanc, dated June 23, 1816, 
particularly phrases like "the mightier world 
of sleep," "the veil of life and death" with 
the opening of The Dream: v. 1, "sleep hath 
its own world," etc. 

The image contained in The Dream, 1. 124, 
125, 

So cloudless clear and purely beautiful 
That God alone was to be seen in Heaven, 

might be contrasted with the Ancient Mariner's 
picture of Desolation ; 

So lonely 'twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

The publication of The Burial of Sir John 
Moore in a German edition of Byron's works 
(Broenner, Frankfurt, 1826) may be noticed, in 
conclusion, as due to the fact that Wolfe's 
celebrated Ode, on being frequently reprinted 
without the initials C. W. affixed to the original 
poem, came to be claimed by a variety of 
persons as their production, Byron being par- 
ticularly named as its supposed author by 
Captain Medwin in 1824. Though Archdeacon 
Russell finally settled the question of author- 
ship in his Memoir of C. Wolfe, 1825, the Ode 
could, strangely enough, be still regarded in 
Germany in the following year as one of 
Byron's compositions. See C. Wolfe: Ency- 
clopaedia Brit, and a note on the ' Cynotaph,' 
Ingoldsby Legends, Bentley, London, 1869, p. 
21. 

The object of the present edition of Byron's 
works is, as we have seen, "to faithfully depict 
the literary development of the greatest Eng- 
lish poet of our century." 

Opinions may differ as to this estimate of the 
poet, so widely different to that generally 
prevalent among his own countrymen ; and 
contemporary criticism, guided by the lit- 
erary canons with which it has been fur- 



nished by the consummate art of Tennyson, 
and disposed to make perfection of form per- 
haps too exclusive a test of excellence, may still 
refuse to concede to the man whom Goethe 
selected as the representative of the modern 
poetic era that preeminent position obtained 
by those "artists in verse" whose powers of 
execution are fully on a level with their poetic 
inspiration. 

Be this as it may, the verdict passed by his 
own country on this ' master influence ' of his 
age does indeed, in view of the revived interest 
in Byron's personality and poetry which has 
manifested itself of late, seem to be in a fair 
way of being reconsidered, in the light, not 
merely of the opinion of our time, but of that of 
the poet's contemporaries, and foreign critics, 
and by means of a careful and discriminating 
examination of his works, to the scholarly 
study of which the present edition of The 
Prisoner of Chillon and other Poems will be 
welcomed as an important contribution. 

F. H. Pughe. 
Breslau, Germany. 



GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Deutsche Sprachlehre far Anfdnger von 
Carla Wenckebach. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1896. 8vo, pp. xx, 404. 

This is a welcome contribution to the available 
materials for teaching American beginners the 
elements of the German language through 
German, as chief medium of communication 
between teacher and taught. The author di- 
vides the work into three Stufen. The first is 
an introduction to the language, including (a) 
pronunciation exercises, (b) simple grammati- 
cal rules and drill exercises, (c) development 
lessons, (d) Lese- und Sprechnbungen, (e) ex- 
ercises in translation from English into Ger- 
man and from German into English, and (/) 
Sprachstiicke, or selections. The second and 
third Stufen aim at a complete, though not 
exhaustive, presentation in natural sequence 
of the salient features of Accidence, Syntax, 
and Etymology. In this portion of the work 
especial stress is laid upon the strong and 
weak declensions and conjugations, the modal 
auxiliaries, the infinitive and participle, the 
subjunctive and indicative moods, and upon 
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